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ABSTRACT 

Dominant-ethaic group conflict can be treated as 
either an independent or dependent variable. In this paper, 
doainant-ethnic conflict is discussed as the dependent variable. The 
paper«s objectives are to: (1) present a preliminary sociological 
realistic theory of dominant-ethnic conflict; (2) compare and 
contrast the theory in terms of 2 types of models (a '•static model^ 
and processual system) ; (3) illustrate by the processual system the 
theoretical advantages of considering •'feedback loops"; and (4) 
discuss the methodological distinctions in terms of a classification 
of different types of relations and linkages. The type of conflict 
discussed is one vhich is infrequent, intense, and violent. The 
theory holds that conflict betveen an ethnic and a dominant group is 
a function of 13 independent variables. Among these 13 variables are 
the competive threat, large power differences, loss of powerful 
friends (by dominants), gain of powerful enemies (by dominants), 
ethnocentrism, degree of segregation, and goal contradictions. In the 
"static model", all the independent variables simultaneously 
influence the dependent variable. In the processual system, each and 
every variable has both independent and dependent functions. (NQ) 
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A THEORY OP DOMINANT-ETHNIC GROUP CONPLICT 

Prsd B* Silberstein and Leonard H* Jordan g Jr* 
The University of Oklahoma and Noman, Oklahoma 

The outburst of ethnic social movements in the 1960b 
in the United States was not even remotely anticipated by 
sociologists, and to corapound our inepti.uue we were caught 
with our conceptual pants down the sociology cf conflict 
is profoundly underdeveloped as Dahrendorf (1957) has 
demonstrated* This paper is an attempt to make a contribution 
to an emerging theory of social conflict* Por current con- 
tributions see the Reference List at the end of this paper* 

Obviously dominant-ethnic group conflict can be treated 
as either an independent or dependent variable* Grimshaw 
(1969) points out that prejudice and discrimination are not 
so much the cause of dominant-ethnic conflict* contrary to 
the usual assumption* but that conflict is the more funda- 
mental cause of prejudice and ditiorimination* In this paper* 
however, we shall take dominant-ethnic conflict as the 
dependent variable* 

One recent and important contribution to the emerging 
field of dominant-ethnic conflict is that of Newman (1973)* 
Newman begins his theory by first dividing the dependent 
tiariable* confli^^t» into three dimensionsi frequency* intensity » 
arid violence (s^e Glossary !)« points out« of course* that 
these dimensions are not necessarily earrelated — » there can 
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be* for axanplttt frequency without violencet and vice-versa* 

The theory which Newaan (1973) presents is really not 
a theory of the "causes" of all ethnic conflict, but rather 
a consideration of two, broad, static, limiting conditions «- 
segregation-desegregation and reward parity-disparity — 
within which both ethnic group conflict and prejudice and 
discrinination occur. How do all ethnic group conflicts 
begin? Newman (1973) has no explicit answer to this question i 
surely his two explicit independent variables — segregation- 
desegregation and reward parity-disparity — are insufficient 
at best* It is precisely the question of cause which Newman 
does not systematically answer with which we are concerned* 
This paper, therefore, presents our preliminary, general thaory 
about the causes of ethnic group conflict* 

II* SOME RELEVANT VARUBLES 

What are the causes of dominant-ethnic group conflict? 
We shall arbitrarily limit the effect, the causes of which 
we are seeking, to only one type of conflict — conflict which 
is infrequent * intense » and violent * 

Our theory holds that conflict between an ethnic and a 
dominant group is a function of 13 Independent variables* 
Included among these thirteen are Newman's previously mentioned 
two, plus one other from Newaan — the competitive threat 
posed by the ethnics* We shall first briefly discuss some 
of the more involved and less self-evident of them* 



(Table 1 about here) 
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Th« twelfth independent variable in Table 1 is class 
difference . The only thing we wish to say here is that we 
prefer the standard tern* class differences, i.e.» differences 
in stratification variables* to Newoan's neologism of reward 
disparity. 

The first independent variable in Table 1 is power 
difference . The first hypothesis aay be stated thust The 
greater the power differences between the dominant and the 
subordinate ethnic group , the greater is the likelihood that 
conflict will be infreouen-t . but intense and violent when it 
does occur . We bhail argue that power relations , and partic- 
ularly as they interact with competitivo threat* are the best 
single indicator of ethnic group conflict* and* indeed* that 
they profoundly influence the effect of all the other indepen- 
dent variables. 

For example* let us take a look at the fifth independent 
variable listed in Table 1* contradictions in goals ^ 
Schermerhorn (1970) rightly argues that Wirth'a (19^5) 
"Glass ical" typology of minority groups based on their goals 
is inadeqxiate because it fails to take into account the majority 
group's or dominant group's goals. What is needed for an 
adequate typology is a cross-classification of the goals of 
both the ethnic and the dominant groups. Thus it is not the 
content of the dominant group's goals that is important* for 
example* forced assimilation or segregation* but whether or 
not the dominant group's goal contradicts the ethnic group's 
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goal. 2he probability of conflict is Increased if tjie goals 
are contradictory . 

However, even in the case of contradictory goals between 
the dominant and ethnic group, the amount tmd kind of conflict 
is profoundly influenced by the state of the power relations 
between the two groups. If, for example, the ethnics perceive 
thfi power of the dominant group as declining, conflict initiated 
by the ethnic group is more likely. 

Under what conditions will the power of the dominants be 
perceived as declining? The answer to this question transforms 
the hypothesis from a static to a dynamic one. The answer is 
that the power of the dominant group will be perceived as 
declining whent (1) the dominant group is seen as losing 
powerful friends t (2) the dominant group is seen as gaining 
powerful enemies t and (3) the ethnic group's power increases 
even though the dominant group's power has not changed. Often 
the decreasing power of the dominant group is accoppanied by 
a de-legitimation of its establishment (see Glossary %)• 
However, a group can be very de-legitimated and still maintain 
its dominant power position, e.g., the Union of South Africa. 

Let us move on to the sixth independent variable listed 
in Table 1, the degree of competitive threat . Newman gives 
US the following proposition i "The frequency of intergroup 
conflict is directly proportional to the degree to which 
different groups view each other as competitive threats to 
their social resources, to the resonvees they wish to obtain. 
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or to their tEsic social values" (Ntwnan, 1973* 112) • These 
resoux-ces can include econonic* political » and deaographic 
ones, e»g., voting in a denocraoy* Note that New»an»e defin- 
ition of threat includes both fear of losing a present resouese 
DluB the hope of future gain. We agree completely with the 
idea that coapetitive threat is an iaportant variable, but 
wish to eaphasite that only the powerful can afford to do 
anything about it* 

Moving on to the seventh independent variable listed in 
Table 1, we encoxmter a particular pattern of status inconsis- 
tency in which the ethnics are higher in achieved status and 
lower in ascribed status as coKpared with the dominants who 
are higher in ascribed status and lower in achieved status. 
According to this hypothesis, see Demerath (1965) » actors 
exhibiting the former pattern will tend to blane either them- 
selves or the weak for their problems. Even in this situation 
of status strain, hooever, the dominants must have the power 
to either prevent aggression by the ethnics, or to take furthsr 
advantage of the situation. 

We turn next to the thirteenth independent variable in 
Table 1, changing Channels of legitimate Prote st. ;!j>st 
societies do provide some sort of legitimate protest channels 
through which dissident citizens can engage in more or less 
active disagreement with their authorities. In the U. S., to 
take a case, cititens have the right to take the government 
to court under certain conditions. The norms, legal and other- 
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wi8«» of ton permit a controlled fom of protest "in order to** 
prevent sore uncontrolledt lArge-scale protest in the future* 
Legitimate channels of protest often serve the fwction of 
"cooling out the losers •** The legal systes in the U. S* often 
functions in exactly this manner, e.g*» civil rights* the 
right to assembly, the right to petition and recall, collective 
bargaining, etc* are illustrative of the point* 

An hypothesis may be stated thust Ang^ change , in the 
legitimate channels of protest f, either the opening U2 or closing 
off of them . Increases the likelihood of dominant-ethnic conflict* 
The significant factor in this proposition is the change > the 
closing or opening of the channels, which can, under certain 
conditions, lead to conflict* One of the most important of 
these conditions is power t the dominant group must have sufficient 
power to prevent aggressive action by the ethnics as a result 
of their frustration over the closing of the channels, or the 
power to prevent the escalation of demands which often follow 
the opening of channels* 

A paper of this type does not pevmit further specification 
of all possible first-order, interrelationships between the 
independent variables and thfi dependent variables, but we hope 
that the reader can* <nfer the rest of the first*order prop- 
ositions* 

III* A PRELIMINARY THEORY OP DOMINANT-ETHNIC CONPL'CT 
What are the "causes" of dominant- ethnic conflict? We 
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again arbitrarily limit tha affect, tha causae of which wo 
ara aaaking, to only ona typa of conflict — conflict which 
infreouant , intanaa . £Qd violant . 

Obviously, tha indapandant variablas prasentad akove in 
Tabla 1 do not act in isolation from aach othar — thay ara 
"causally" linkad (Zattarburg, 1965) to aach othar in various 
ways (sae Glossary II). In this contaxt, tharafora, wa wish 
to considar as parsimoniously as possibla tha following two 
quastions. (1) What is tha joint affact of thasa indapandant 
variables as they w<.v simultaneously on the dependant variable? 
And, (2) what other types of "causaa" linkages will we consider? 
In order to answer both these questions wa employ Meehan's 
notion of the system paradigm mode of presentation (Meehan, 
1968). We shall attempt to answer each question in turn by 
presenting a separate "system" paradigm or model for each. 
Figure 1 organizes our initial answer to the first question 
concerning the effect of the independent variables acting 
simultaneously, and Figure 2 orgmnites our answer to the 
second question concerning other types of "causal" linkages. 

So, what is the joint effect of all independent variables 
as they act simultaneously on the dependant variable? See 
Figure 1 below. 

(Figure 1 about here) 

The model contained in Figure 1 Amw enables us to develop 
more systematically tha propositions we alluded to befove, 
plus some more complex propositions. 
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Time and space limitations do not permit us to formalise 
all of the propositions, simple and complex* contained in 
Figure 1, but we do wish to state explicitly one of the most 
significant propositioBS in the set* Conflict between dominant 
and ethnic groups of the infrequent , intense , and violent 
kind is much more likely when a highly ethnocentric dominairt . 
group , with a t radition of prejudice and discrimination against 
a particular ethnic group . , perceives that ethnic group as a 
competitive threat to its resources or to any resources it 
wishes to obtain . This holds if and only if the dominant group 
believes that it is sufficiently powerful to win the conflict 
and obtain the desired resource. 

This proposition is obyiously long and complex* but it 
is even more obviously sociologically realistic t it avoids 
atomistic reductionism* psychologis'itic reductionism* and 
simplistic two-variable statements. Up until very recently 
the general treatment of the subject of ethnic conflict has 
not been sociologically realistic, at least not in any systematic 
sense. 

Note that in Figure 1 almost all independent variables 
impinge directly on the dependent varii^ble, conflict! the 
exception is ^he following triad of variables t de- legitimation, 
loss of powerful friends, and the gaining of powerful enemies 
by the dominants all of which feed into the power-difference 
variable. This exception makes our model more dynamic than 
Newman's because we can with this triad of variables predict when 
the power differences will begin to decline. 
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P:\gure 1, however, fails to consider other types of 
relationships and linkages. For exai^ple. Figure 1 seens to 
inply for the most part that the independent variables do not 
influence each other, but this is Manifestly untrue. Of course, 
the relevant question here is whether or not the independent 
variables interact in a nianner such that thev influence the 
dependent variable. See Glossary II for a classification 
of the possible types of relationships or linkages which can 
obtain between tiro or more variables. 

(Figure 2 about here) 

One feature of any relationship is time, tmA one type 
of temporal relationship is the aequential cnei formally stated 
we have I sequential , if X, then later T. Figure 1 did not 
have a time dimension, but Figure 2 does. In general the 
variables on the left hand side of the page cms logically 
and temporally before th^ variables on the right htmd side 
of the page, e.g., the independent variables of class 
difference, vradition, etc. come on the extreme left and the 
dependent vr-iable, conflict, is on the extreme right. This 
is one advantage of Figiire 2 over Figure 1, but there are 
many others. 

Another advantage of the model in Figure 2 is that it 
permits us to present the interrelated variables as a 
processual system. A processual system is one in which all 
variables both act and are acted -"n or serve both independent 
and dependent functions. Note that in Figure 2 all variables 
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•xcept cn«» th« dapandent variabla, hava arrows going into 
them and coming out of tham* Thara ie no logical raason why 
tha dapandant variable could not* and in fact of tan doas» act 
as an independent variable* too, and "feedback" into the 
syetem* Ethnic conflict takes time* and its outcome at any 
one point is determined in part by tha action of both parties 
after the conflict has begun* However* o this paper our goal 
is to explain the onset of the conflict* ar^d not its perpetuation 
and final outcome* Because of this exception Figure 2 does 
not qualify as a complete processual system* 

Thus far in the pa^oer we have stressed the theoretical 
importance of the power difference concept! howev(»r* a glance 
at Pigure2 must force us* in all honesty* to revise this emphasis 
somewhat* A rule of thumb for judt^ir^ the relative theoretical 
importance of any concept within a processual system* as 
represented by a graphic design* is the number olt arrows coming 
into and going out of it* By this rule the competitive threat 
concept emerges as a most theoretically significant one* 

Another advantage of Figure 2 is that it enables us to 
deal with the feedback loops which* on theoretical grounds* 
we hcve good reason to expect* A feedback loop in General 
System Theory (Bertalanffy* 1968) may be defined as follows* 

Any relationship between at least two 
variables (X and Y) which is reversible (i*e** 
if X then later Y) such that the change in value 
of one variable (X) changes the value of the 
other variable (Y)* and in time (Y) changes (X)t 
this relationship is a feedback loop . 

In negative feed^ck loops the changes of 
the values of the variables remain within a 
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giv«n range (set Vy the goals or noras of 
the system)* Negative feedback loops are 
deviation counteracting* 

In positive feedback loops the changes 
of the values of variabi.es goes beyond a 
certain range, and frequently go radically 
beyond* Positive feedback loops are deviation 
amplify ing« 

Let us take a concx... axample from Figure 2* Note the 
interrelationships between the four variables t Power 
Differences, Competitive Threat, changing Channels of 
Legitimate Protest, and De-legitimation* A change in the 
power difference leads to or is associated with an increase 
in competitive threat , which often leads the dominants to 
alter the chi»jmel8 of legitimate protest , which in turn 
increases the 1e-legitimation of ttie system , which then 
influences the power differences , mhi^h iinally set the whole 
cycle into operation again* In short, in this case we have 
a positive feedback loop and a deviation amplification of 
considerable magnitude! if trips around this loop continue, 
the conflict will escalate dramatically* 

What will stop this acceleration or kick function? The 
two possibilities we wish to point up aret (1) a successful 
ethnic mov«ment, or (2) n victory by the dominants*. Both 
of these changes will return '^he system to a steady state* 
While we have talked about th« consequences of our particular 
feedback loop, we hfcve not talked about what IJitarts" the 
feedback loop into operation in the first place* 

Upon what is the feedback loop in this case contingent> 
This kick function is contingent in our model on the pre- 
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•xisting structural and cultural factors i changing class 
dif f ttrences » ethnocentrism, and a tradition of prejudice and 
discrimination. A contingent relation* by definition* can 
be stated thust contingent , if X, then Y» but only if Z 
(see Glossaryll). In tame of Figure 2 we are saying that 
declining power differences (X) will "kick off the feedback 
loop (Y), if the pre-existing structural and cultural factors 
mentioned above (Z) are changing* and our theory postulates 
that they are indeed changing. 

So 9 to sum up the advantages of the model in Figure 2 over 
the Figure 1 model i (1) it permits us to deal with time» 
with sequential relations! (2) it permits us to construct a 
processual model in which we can deal with reversible and 
co-extensive relations! (3) it permits us to deal with feed- 
back loops which also involve reversible and sequential 
relatione! and finally {k) it per&lts us to illustrate and 
operate in terms of contingency relations. 

IV. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

In this peper we have worked at accomplishing the follow- 
ing objectives I (1) to present a preliminary sociologically 
realistic theory of dominant-ethnic conflict t (2) to compare 
and contrast our theory in terms of two types of models — a 
"static model" in which all independent variables simulteneosly 
influence the dependent variable* versus a processual system 
in which each and every variable has both independent and 
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dependent functional (3) to illu8tr»te by our proceasual 
system the theoretical advantages of considering feedback loops i 
and finally [k) to diacuss our methodological distinctions 
in terms of a classification of different types of relations 
and linkages. 

We argue that our substantive theory is sociologically 
realistic and that our General Systems* approach to this 
problem, although complex, helps us to shed some systematic 
light on a complex but often oversimplified phenomenon. And 
finally, that if this type of approach is followed in the 
future a more fruitful type of dominant-ethnic -jonf lict will 
be developed. 
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GLOSSARY It CONCEPTS 



Claa8 «« We use the term class In its generic sense to refer 
to all dinensions of the stratification systea« and not jxist 
in its Marxian* econonic meaning* 

Competitive Threat . Threat is a psychological concept and 
refers* in this context* to the expectation or fear of losing 
or hope of gaining something desirable or valxiable from 
another actor* Conflict refers to the actual behavior in 
relation to this threat* Also see conflict* 

Conflict * Conflict may be defined as a form of group relation- 
ship or interaction involving a struggle over rewards* re- 
sources* and yalues in which the struggling parties in the 
course of the relationship sometimes injure* neutralise or 
destroy each other* 

Conflict Dimensions * The Major dimensions of conflict employed 
in this paper are violence* frequency* and intensity* Violence 
refers to the social destructiveness of the action ~ the 
number of people killed or injured and the extent of property 
destruction* Frequency refers to how often any type of social 
conflict occurs — frequently* infrequently* etc* Intensity 
refers to the extent of the participation (e*g** numbers of 
participants)* to the duration (or how long it lists)* and 
to the amount of resources expended* 

Dominant and Ethnic Groups . An. ethnic group is marked by the 
following characteristics! subordinate in terms of power* 
subjection to systematic prejudice and discrimiaation* having 
traits (real or imagined) held in low esteen by the dominant 
group* being a sub-part of a larger society* being endogamous 
in terms of marriage* and* finally* membership in this collec- 
tivity is by arbitrary rule of descent or is involuntary and 
cannot be escaped from by either resignation or merit* The 
dominant group for the most part is just the opposite of the 
ethnic group* All "minority* and "native" groups are ethnic 
groups t ethnicity is the generic term* 

Ethnocentrism . Ethnocentrism may be defined as a tendency of 
actors to judge other cultures by the standards of value 
obtaining in their own culture* Ethnocentrism may demand pre- 
judice and discrimination directed to the ethnics or it may 
not — it may demand tolerance and equalitarianism instead* 
Therefore* ethnocentrism is not just another way to say pre- 
judice and discrimination* The same nation could and often 
is prejudiced in one way and not in another* e*g** hi^ in 
class prejudice* but low in ethnic prejudices high in religious 
prejudice* but low in political prejudice* etc* 
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Legitimation • Legitimation may be defined as the process 
whereby tne action of the authorities is perceived by the 
members of a social system to be congruent with the norms 
and values of that systemt henc^y the authorities and often 
by generalization the normative structure^ per se^ receive 
high support from its members , even if they areHCower class 
and stigmatized deviants* Dei,efitimation is the opposite 
process in which support is withdrawn from the authorities 
and sometimes by generalization from the normative system* 
per se t even upper class members sometimes withoiraw their 
support* 

Status Inconsistency * Status inconsistency refers to a hor- 
izontal or diagonal dimension of the stratification system* 
It is a structural variable and refers to relations among 
the statuses of an actor* Some of the statuses are higher 
and some are lower* Sometimes status inconsistency is called 
status incongruence* status crystallization* etc* 

Some actors characteristically have a pattern composed 
of high achieved status and low ascribed status* e*g** a 
Jewish professor t some actors have the opposite pattern 
high ascribed and low achieved status* e* g** the rich* 
feeble-minddd crown prince* These two patterns in interaction 
with each other often lead to conflict* it is hypothesized* 

Violence * Violence may be defined as the use of force with 
the intent of inflicting damage or injury upon one's opponent 
sometimes in order to coerce him against his will* In the 
context of social movements it is more often initiated by 
the authorities* 
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